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MONDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1863. 
The Very Rev. Chables Geaves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

George V. Du Noteb, M. K. I. A., G. S. I., presented to the Library 

of the Royal Irish Academy: 95 Drawings of Architectural Antiquities, 
from original sketches, to form Vol. Y. of similar donations ; of these the 
following is the Catalogue : — 

No. 1. — View of St. Brendan's Cloghaun, or stone hut, on Innish- 
tooskert (Anglice Northern Island), one of the Blasket Islands, off the 
coast of Kerry. This singular structure, which no doubt was erected 
by, or for, the Saint whose name it bears, and which is therefore of the 
sixth century, is partly constructed in the ground, and is of the bee- 
hive form, each stone overlapping the one below it till the dome was 
completed. Internally it measures about 16 feet in diameter, and the 
walk are of great thickness. The doorway, which, is flat-headed, is 
placed over the lower portion of a flight of stone steps, which leads from 
the surface of the ground to the chamber beneath. The general simi- 
larity between this ck>ghaun and many of those which, in the summer 
of 1856, 1 had the good fortune to discover along the northern coast of 
Dingle Bay, at Fahan, west of Ventry, the detailed account of which is 
published in the "Journal of the Archaeological Institute," for March, 
1858, is very apparent; at present the terminal stone of St. Brendan's 
Cloghaun is wanting, thus leaving a convenient hole at the apex of 
the roof for the escape of the smoke when a fire is lighted in the apart- 
ment. 

The island of Innishtooskert occupies an area of 186 acres, and lies 
in the Atlantic Ocean, at the distance of 5 miles due west of the village 
of Dunquin, and, excepting during the finest weather, is quite inacces- 
sible, as its entire coast is precipitous, attaining on the northern side of 
the island a height of573 feet. The so-called "landing place" is on the 
south side, up a cliff of about 50 feet in height, so steep,, that occasion- 
ally our dogs and hampers had to be " passed up" from " hand to hand." 
There is no spring well on the island, but we encamped by the side of 
a deep hole in the grassy soil, which receives and retains the drainage 
of a large extent of surface. 

On the northern side of the island some nearly vertical beds of Old 
Red conglomerate rise up boldly from the sea, and form a sharp peak of 
about 460 feet in height, which forms a striking feature when viewed 
even from the mainland.* 

In addition to St. Brendan's house there are some rude, and no 
doubt equally ancient, ecclesiastical remains; they consist of two beehive 
huts, with rectangular buildings attached, having small walled enclosures 

* See my description of thia island and that of InnisviekHlane in the " Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey, explanatory of the Geological Maps," Nos. 160, 161, 171, 172. 
e. i. a. r-noc. — vot. vni. 3 x 
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near them; one of the latter buildings was evidently a church, and its stone 
altar is yet standing. Here for thirteen centuries was left undisturbed 
the stone chalice of St. Brendan; but some years back this was abstracted 
by a tourist. 

In the month of July every hole and cranny in the rocky shingle 
and peaty covering of the island is inhabited by the Stormy Petrel 
(Mother Cary's Chicken), which there performs its incubation ; and the 
clear chirping noise of these little birds, which conceal themselves from 
view, was a source of much wonder and surmise to the boatmen and the 
rest of our party, till one adventurous coastguard man thrust his arm 
into a hollow in the turfy covering of a pile of rocks, and brought forth 
the little Petrel and its Bingle egg. 

About twelve or fourteen years ago this island was used as a sheep 
farm, and a married couple were left there in charge, and who lived in St. 
Brendan's Cloghaun. An unusual spell of stormy weather having occur- 
red, the constant visits of the Dunquin boatmen were interrupted, and no 
communication with the people on the island could be attempted for 
about sis weeks. "When the place was at length visited, a fearful spec- 
tacle presented itself: the woman was alone, nearly dead from hunger, 
and a maniac ; around her in the dark cloghaun lay clots of blood and 
lumps of putrid flesh, the remains of her husband. After a time, when 
she partially recovered her senses, the sad story was elicited, that during 
the bad weather her husband sickened and died, and being a very large 
and robust man, she had not strength to remove the body from the hut, 
up the steep flight of steps ; for many weary days and nights she sat by 
the corpse, till its presence became intolerable; there was no other 
shelter but this hut on the island, and in despair she dismembered the 
decaying mass, and buried the pieces singly without. Since then the 
place has been deserted, and even sheep are rarely left to pasture there. 

On the neighbouring Island of Innishvickillane, which lies to the 
south of Innishtooskert, and is 171 acres in extent, there are also some 
ancient ecclesiastial remains, but so ruinous as not to afforda subject for 
a sketch. The island is systematically farmed, and always stocked with 
sheep ; a family of six or eight people inhabited it at the time of my visit, 
in the summer of 1856. These people assert that during one stormy sea- 
son their fixe went out, and not having the means of relighting it, they 
were reduced to almost starvation ; they, however, supported life for a 
period of two months by the use of sheep's milk alone. 

Strange to say, there are not any ancient remains on the Great 
Blasket Island. 

No. 2. — The House of St. Finan Cam, on Church Island, in Lough 
Curraun, near "Waterville, county of Kerry. This building is noticed by 
the learned Dr. Petrie, at p. 130 of his work on "The Kound Towers," and 
he attributes it to the 6th century. There is a small rectangular window 
on the east side of this building, facing the doorway : without doubt 
this building was the church, as well as the residence of the Saint whose 
name it bears. 
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No. 3. — View, looking N. E., of a very singular stone building erected 
at a short distance to the westward of the old church of Kilmalkedar, 
county of Kerry. This is one of those primitive boat-shaped churches of 
which we have so perfect an example in the stone oratory at Gallarus, 
near Kilmalkedar. I believe that the term nave, as applied to the body 
of a church, is derived from the Latin navu, a boat or galley ; and, if so, 
we have in the ancient structure I am about to describe the original idea 
of a church suggested by the form presented by a rude boat turned upside 
down, and copied in rough masonry. Dr. Petrie alludes to this stone 
oratory near Kilmalkedar, when describing that at Gallarus; but he has 
not given any illustrations of it, a want which it is my present object to 
supply. 

The gable walls of this church are inclined externally at nearly as 
great a curve from the ground as those forming the sides and roof, but 
internally they are nearly perpendicular. The doorway is in the west 
gable, and is fiat-headed with converging sides. The east gable is pierced 
by a narrow rectangular loop, splayed both within and without. The 
east gable springs from a plinth, but the remaining sides rest on the 
ground. In. the stone oratory at Gallarus the internal curve is somewhat 
that of a stilted equilateral pointed arch ; but in the Kilmalkedar oratory 
it resembles an exceedingly pointed ogee arch with a narrow flat top, 
formed by the tow of covering stones laid along the ridge of the root 
The original Termon or boundary wall encloses this primitive church, 
which is certainly of greater antiquity than the stone oratory at Gal- 
larus. 

No. 4. — View of the east gable of the stone oratory at Kilmalkedar. 

No. £. — View of the interior of the west gable of the same building, 
showing the character of the doorway, and the massive projecting lintel 
perforated to enable a wooden door to be suspended from it. 

No. 6. — View of the interior of the west gable of the same oratory, 
showing the peculiar form of the window. 

No. 7. — Ground plan of the same building, showing the unequal 
thickness of the east and west gable walls, and the external inclination 
of the gables. 

No. 8. — View of the interior of the doorway of the stone oratory at 
Gallarus, showing the projecting and perforated stones over the lintel, 
from which to suspend a wooden door. 

No. 9. — View of the interior of the east window of the stone oratory 
at Gallarus, showing the fact that the semicircular head of the ope was 
cut out of the massive stones forming it without any attempt at the 
construction of an arch. 

No. 10. — View of the exterior of the same window. 

No. 1 1 . — Plan of the stone oratory at Gallarus, showing its general 
similarity to that at Kilmalkedar. 

No. 12. — View, looking S. E., of the old church of Ballineanig, near 
Ferriter's Cove, county of Kerry. This structure is of undoubted 
antiquity, possibly between the 12th and 13th centuries ; it partakes of 
some peculiarities apparent in the stone oratories, though its form, and 
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the arrangement of the windows and door, are characteristic of medieval 
churches. 

In plan this church is quadrangular, measuring about 49 feet by 20. 
The doorway, which is flat-headed with converging sides, has two lintels, 
one above the other, with an intervening row of small stones, and is 
placed near the centre of the north wall ; its aides midway are deeply 
revealed, showing that the door was fastened from within ; the east gable 
is pierced by a long, narrow, flat-headed window loop, widely splayed 
within, but very slightly so without. A similarly formed window loop 
occurs in the north andsouth wall, near the east gable. The peculiar form 
of these windows, which are quite unlike those of any other old church 
I have ever seen, has evidently been suggested by the east window of the 
stone oratory at Kilmalkedar. The west gable is pierced by a small an- 
gular loop at the height of six or eight feet from the ground, which I 
have every reason to think lighted that portion of the west end of the 
church set apart as the residence of the officiating ecclesiastic. A mortar 
of shelly sand and mud has been sparingly used in the construction of 
this church. 

No. 13. — Enlarged view of the exterior of the doorway of the old 
church of Ballineanig. 

No. 14. — Two views, internal and external, of the east window of 
the same church. 

No. 1 5 The Font at Ballineanig old church, with its original stone 

dish — view and section. 

No. 16. — Plan of the old church of Ballineanig. 

No. 17. — "View, looking N. E., of the old church of Kilmalkedar, 
county of Kerry, showing the present position of the ancient cross, and the 
peculiar form of most of the smaller headstones in the grave-yard. On 
this form I shall not at present make any remarks, as it will furnish the 
subject of a paper for a future occasion. 

From the general plan and style of ornamentation of the old church 
of Kilmalkedar, there is little doubt but that it is of the 12th century, 
as it exhibits sundry features closely resembling those of the architecture 
of Cormac's Chapel at Cashel. The west gable has square pilasters at 
either angle, produced by the prolongation of the Bide wallB. The roof 
was originally of stone, and at its springing the pilasters are capped by 
several flat bands or fillets, after the fashion of some of the Saxon churches 
in England ; the side walls of the church and the faces of the pilasters 
are inclined, hut the west gable is perpendicular. 

The doorway, which is fiat-headed, but surrounded externally by two 
semicircular arches, is in the west gable, and is decorated with the 
ordinary zig-zag ornament, and surmounted by a heavy and beaded drip 
moulding, springing from heads which very much resemble those of sheep; 
the keystone of the drip is carved to represent a human head without 
hair, beard, or moustache, very possibly the portrait of ' ' Kedar the Bald," 
as the name of the chnrch would imply. 

The tympanum is plain externally, and formed of a single massive 
flag. 
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No. 18. — Enlarged view of the exterior of the doorway of the old 
church of Kilmalkedar. 

No. 19. — View of the choir arch of the same church, showing its 
style of decoration, and portion of the row of small, stunted, raised 
pilasters which ornament the side walls of the nave : to the right of the 
view are the remains of the old font. 

No. 20. — View of the same arch, looking westward (or frompjthe 
chancel), showing also the interior of the doorway, and the singularly 
rude ornament, like an animal's head, left standing on the inner surface 
of the tympanum when the slah forming it was being cut away, to fit 
the head of the door. To the right and left of the chancel arch are the 
remains of the original windows which lighted the north and south side 
of this part of the building, which were blocked up when the present 
larger chancel was erected in the 1 3th century, as the form of the east 
window would indicate. 

One of the most beautifully formed skulls I ever saw was placed in 
the rude recess to the west of the chancel arch, as I have shown in the 
sketch ; and from where I sat when making my drawing I could see 
several coffins which had never been buried, and in one instance the 
ghastly contents were fully exposed to view. It was in the summer of 
1856 when I first visited this remote district of Kerry, and I have no 
doubt that the coffins I saw were the relics of the famine year of 1847, 
when in many instances the dying buried the dead. 

In the view, and to the left of the doorway, is a rude piece of sculp- 
ture, resembling the lower half of a quadrangular-shaped cross placed 
on the top of a truncated cone ; they fit together by a tenon and mortice, 
and are said to have fallen from the apex of the west gable ; this is 
quite probable, hut the cross is evidently incomplete, and we have only 
its lower half preserved : if this he true, we have here a form of cross 
which is quite unique. 

No. 21. — Enlarged view of the ornamentation on the soffit of the 
choir arch of Kilmalkedar old church. 

No. 22. — Enlarged view of one of the stunted pilasters ornament- 
ing the side walls of the nave of Kilmalkedar old church, and close to 
the window on the north wall. The bases of these pilasters are enriched 
at the angles by that leaf- shaped ornament so descanted on by Euskin, 
and is one of the very many quaint and beautiful features in early Irish 
church architecture so little known to our native architects, and which 
so well deserves to he rescued from the destructive hand of time and 
neglect. 

No. 23. — External view of the south side wall window of the same 
church, from the general form of which we may assign the building to 
the twelfth century. 

No. 24. — External view of the east window of the old church of 
Kilmalkedar. From its elongated form, though it is semicircular 
headed, we may assign its date to the thirteenth century. 

No. 25. — Font from the same old church. This, like the font from 
Ballineanig, is a simple circular bowl with a thick rim beneath; 
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No. 26. — Enlarged views of the grotesque heads carved on project- 
ing stones at the summit of the east and west angles of the north and 
south side walls of the same old church. 

No. 27. — Ground plan of the old church of Kilmalkedar, showing 
the probable size of the original chancel. 

No. 28. — View, looking north-east, of "the Chancellor's House" 
at Kilmalkedar. This singular building lies to the north of and 
close to the old church, and is well worthy of study. It is not by 
many centuries a3 old as the church adjoining, as is clearly demon- 
strated by the form of the window in the west gable, and the upper 
doorway in the south side wall, which are headed by the equilateral 
pointed arch, and are clearly in the style of the fourteenth century. 

In plan this building is rectangular, and the walls are of massive 
proportions ; it is divided into two floors, the basement being arched. 
Access to this room is by a large flat-headed doorway in the south wall, 
in front of which is a massive flight of steps parallel to the wall. This 
room is lighted by two narrow loops, one at either side of the doorway ; 
without doubt this apartment was intended as a granary or storeroom, 
in which the worthy ecclesiastic laid by his tithes. The only present 
apparent access to the upper floor is by the small pointed doorway in 
the upper part of the south wall, just below the string course of the 
roof; access to this was by a ladder, which when pulled up rendered 
the place a safe retreat from any sudden attack. A well of excellent 
water gushes out of the gravelly soil close to the south-west angle of the 
house. 

This concludes the present collection of the architectural anti- 
quities from the county of Kerry ; and I shall now call your attention to 
a very interesting group of ecclesiastical antiquities at Labba Mollogga, 
in the county of Tipperary, close to the bounds of the county of Cork, 
and within a walk of Mitchelstown, in the latter county. 

No. 29. — Doorway and west gable of the Older of the two churches 
at Labba Mollogga. This doorway is quite Cyclopean in its character, 
being formed of a very massive flat lintel, resting on a single massive 
block on one side, and on two such stones at the other. A broad flat 
moulding surrounds the doorway, and is its sole ornament. At either 
side of the gable there project massive buttresses, formed by the pro- 
longation of the side walls. "Without doubt this building is contempo- 
raneous with the Saint whose name it bears, and who died about the 
close of the seventh century. 

Dr. Eeeves has kindly informed me that St. Mollogg was the first 
who introduced the hive bee into Ireland from "Wales, with which 
latter country he was intimately acquainted. This Saint travelled into 
Munster in the year 664, and cured numbers of people afflicted with the 
plague called the Buidhe conaill, or yellow distemper. His life is given 
by Colgan in the "Acta Sanctorum," page 145, and his day is the 20th 
of January. 

No. 30. — Two views of the upright flag said to mark the grave of 
St. Mollogga. On the west face there is a slightly raised flat cross en- 
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closed in a circle, the stem of the cross extending the entire length of 
the stone ; and on the other there is a simple cross, also slightly raised, 
with very broad arms. 

No. 31. — Plan of the ruins at Labba Mollogga, showing the position 
of the two churches, and the other antiquarian objects lying about, 
with the original termon or boundary wall, with its ancient stile on the 
west side, and its flight of steps on the east. The church which lies to 
the north of the one I have illustrated is of much larger proportions ; 
and from the remains of its doorway, which was in the west gable, it is 
very probably a work of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

No. 32. — View of the doorway of Templepatrick old church, on 
Innishgoil Island, in Lough Corrib. Dr. Petrie gives an illustration of 
this doorway in his work on " The Bound Towers," and thinks it highly 
probable that it was erected during the lifetime of St Patrick, in the 
fifth century. 

No. 33. — Plan of Templepatrick old church. 

No. 34. — Restoration of the highly ornamented doorway of the more 
recent of the two ancient churches on Innishgoil Island, in Lough 
Corrib. A portion of these decorations is unlike anything which I have 
seen in doorways of similar age and style ; I allude to the decoration 
on the large beads along the angle of the outer arch of the door, and 
their being grouped in threes with blank spaces between; and again to 
the scalloping of the outer edges of the stones forming the outer arch. 
These features I discovered by carefully examining and measuring the 
broken fragments of the arch which lay scattered around the door, and 
they are worthy of being recorded. The capitals of the pilasters at 
either side of the doorway are ornamented by well-carved human masks 
at each angle, the hair, beard, and moustache of which are carefully 
curled, and sometimes platted. 

In looking at the ancient Babylonian, Assyrian, and Ninevehtish 
sculptures, we are struck with the elaborate way in which the hair, 
beard, and moustache of the human figures were curled and arranged, 
and I think we are justified in believing that what we see was as 
Dearly as possible a true representation of the facts. The same idea has 
often occurred to me when examining such decorated crosses as those at 
Clonmacnoise, and some of our illuminated Irish MSS. ; and I believe 
it highly probable that the ancient Irish chieftains curled and platted 
their beards, moustaches, and hair, very much after the manner pourtrayed 
by the sculptor. On the great cross at Clonmacnoise this is very clearly 
apparent in the long beards of some warriors, and that of the king who 
is swearing on the cross to an ecclesiastic. 

As well as I can recollect, I believe that it is in our MSS. of the 1 Oth 
and 11th centuries that scroll work based on the human figure or group- 
ings of figures is most prevalent ; and, if so, we may suppose that such 
is about file age of this doorway. 

No. 35. — Plan of the ancient church of which the previous sketch is 
the doorway. 

No. 36. — View, looking N.W., of the ancient church of Donaghmore, 
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in the old district of Moy Femen, situated about midway between Clon- 
mel and Pethard, in the county of Tipperary. This building, the late 
Dr. O'Donovan informed me, was characteristic of 12th century archi- 
tecture. I have selected this view of the church as that which shows 
best the relative position and size of the nave and chancel, the latter 
being roofed with stone. 

All the windows of this building are small, with converging sides, 
and semicircular headed, having their outer angle deeply recessed, in 
which respects they accurately resemble the windows in the side walls 
of Kilmalkedar old church. 

The window at the summit of the chancel gable lighted a small apart- 
ment over the chancel, which was evidently the abode of the resident 
ecclesiastic, and access to which was by a ladder from the nave through 
a doorway over the chancel arch. 

No. 37. — View of the chancel arch and east window of Donaghmore 
old church, showing the doorway in the wall above the chancel arch, and 
the small window in the summit of the chancel gable lighting the apart- 
ment just alluded to. 

No. 38. — Enlarged view of the capitals of the pilasters of the choir 
arch of Donaghmore old church. 

No. 39. — Enlarged view of the ornamentation on the soffit of the 
outer arch of the doorway of the same church. 

40. — Ornamentation on the inner jam of the doorway of Donagh- 
more old church. 

No. 41. — Interior and exterior view of the east window of the same 
church. 

No. 42. — Plan of the choir arch and doorway of Donaghmore church. 

No. 43. — Plan of the old church of Donaghmore. 

No. 44. — View of an ancient doorway and adjoining blank arcades 
incorporated in the west gable of the abbey of Ardfert, county of Kerry. 
This relic of a highly decorated twelfth century church is called on the 
Ordnance Map " Templenagritty." 

No. 45. — Enlarged view of the decorations on the jam of this door- 
way, north side. 

No. 46. — Bough sketch of the exterior of the highly decorated win- 
dow in the south wall of the old church, marked on the Ordnance Map as 
" Temple-na-hue," at Ardfert, county of Kerry. This window is in many 
respects unique. Its semicircular head is cut out of massive horizontal 
stones, after the manner of the oldest churches ; and its outer margin is 
deeply recessed ; — the entire window is surrounded by a broad flat band 
of the most intricate interlaced ornament, engraved on the stone, and 
bounded by a narrow fillet moulding. This is the most imperfect sketch 
in the present collection, as when I visited the spot I had but a few 
moments to spare. I present it, however, as a memento of the window, 
and to direct attention to a work of singular skill and beauty. 

No. 47 Details of the ornamentation at the angles of the gables 

of the old church of Temple-na-hue. As I have not a ground plan of the 
building, I may remark that its form is simply rectangular, having the 
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doorway in the west gable. Each angle of the church is decorated by an 
' ' engaged" circular pillar, springing from the ground, and terminating in 
a massive capital, decorated at each of the three angles by small human 
masks, from which in one instance depends some drapery after the 
Bomanesque manner. Just below the string course of the roof a small 
raised tablet of masonry extends from each of the pillars on to the surface 
of the gable wall, giving the building a most quaint appearance. The 
string course is broadly chamfered, and ornamented by a row of large 
beads, which on the south side and the adjoining part of the east gable 
are carved in the form of octagonal pyramids ; the beads on the other 
side of the building are semi- globular. 

No. 48. — Doorway of Temple-na-hue old church. This is of small 
proportions, and semicircular-headed, formed of an outer and inner arch, 
with a heavy drip moulding, ornamented with massive beads, and spring- 
ing from grotesque heads of nondescript animals, one of which is want- 
ing. If the drip moulding was absent, this doorway would have a de- 
cided Romanesque look. 

No. 49. — Enlarged view of the grotesque head supporting the drip 
moulding of the doorway just described. 

No. 50. — View of a remarkably quaint window from the old church 
of Killeshin, in the county of Carlow. The absolute ope is rather nar- 
row for its height ; it is semicircular-headed, and very deeply recessed 
around its outer margin ; this recessing is, however, triangular at top, 
and the whole is surmounted by a massive and raised syphon-shaped 
drip moulding. I believe that the supposed age of Killeshin church is 
the 10th or 11th century. 

No. 51. — View of the cluster columns supporting the north side 
aisle arches at Jerpoint Abbey, in the county of Kilkenny. 

No. 52. — View of the 12th century sedilia and piscina from Jer- 
point Abbey. This and the former sketch should have been included in 
the illustrations of Jerpoint Abbey comprised in the 4th volume of my 
sketches. 

No. 53 Interior view of the window in the south side wall of the 

old church of Clonee, in the county of Waterford. The proportions of 
this window, and the broad cavetto moulding surrounding it, indicate 
the date of the church to be the 13th century. 

No. 54. — Plan of the old church of Clonee, in the county of "Water- 
ford. In churches of this age the doorways are most usually placed 
either in the north or south side wall, and not in the west gable, and the 
walls are battered at their bases. This church had a chancel, which is 
now nearly obliterated. 

No. 55. — External view of the east window of Eaughanachold 
church, county of Derry. This window is apparently of the early part 
of the thirteenth century, and is somewhat singular in being flush with 
the external masonry; it is surmounted with a raised, flat, drip mould- 
ing- 

No. 56. — External view of the window in the south side wall of 

Dunkitt old church, county of Kilkenny, near the city of "Waterford. It 

E. I. A. PEOC. VOL. VIII. 3 M 
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is semicircular-headed, but of that elongated form characteristic of the 
thirteenth century. The external angles, in addition to being recessed, 
have their edges plainly but broadly chamfered. 

No. 57. — Ground plan of the old church of Dunkitt, showing the 
comparatively modern massive buttresses supporting the south side wall. 
The doorway was in the north wall, somewhere near the spot indicated, 
but its easing is gone. The chancel arch is at present built up, and the 
chancel obliterated, excepting a faint trace of its foundations. Each 
angle of the building is formed of well-dressed stones, with the angle 
chamfered. The west gable is pierced for a square-headed window, at 
the height of about twelve feet from the ground, which no doubt lighted 
an apartment at that end of the church, and which was the residence of 
the officiating ecclesiastic. 

No. 58. — External view of one of the windows from the keep of the 
Castle of Carrickfergus, in the county of Antrim. The erection of this 
structure is attributed to John De Courcy, who received from Henry II. 
a grant of all the lands he could conquer in Ireland. From the archi- 
tectural features of this castle, it is clear that it must have been erected 
either during the latter part of the reign of King John (1216), or more 
probably during the commencement of the reign of Henry III., as the 
pointed arch, with the nail-head ornament, is characteristic of thirteenth 
century art. 

No. 59. — Window loop, from Carrickfergus Castle. This is also 
headed by a pointed arch, and the external angles are broadly and simply 
chamfered. 

No. 60. — External view of a third window loop, from the same 
castle. Though this ope is semicircular-headed, its elongated form and 
chamfered edges prove it to be of the thirteenth century. This cham- 
fering of the windows, doors, and walls of churches and castles is 
always characteristic of the thirteenth and subsequent centuries in Ire- 
land, and forms ' a safe guide to the antiquary when speculating on the 
age of a building. 

No. 61. — External view of the small doorway in the south wall of 
the chancel of the old church of Owning, county of Kilkenny, near Pill- 
town. Except in some of our finest cathedrals and abbey churches, I 
know of no doorway in a simple parish church to be compared to this for 
beauty of design and boldness of execution. It is tricusp-headed, with 
a massive drip moulding, springing from a ball flower on one side and 
a wimpled female head on the other. Apart from the form and mould- 
ings of the arch, the style of the female head just alluded to would at 
once determine the age of the building to be either the latter part of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

No. 62. — Exterior view of the window in the south wall of the 
chancel of Owning old church. This is also tricusp-headed, but the 
arch is remarkably flat ; as is usual in buildings of this age, the external 
angles of the window are broadly chamfered. 

No. 63 Plan of the old church of Owning, showing the singular 

fact that the chancel is a subsequent addition to the original church, 
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which was simply rectangular, and of early thirteenth century age. It 
appears that the original east gable, which was pierced by a wide 
splayed window, was broken through to construct a narrow chancel arch, 
leaving the top of the window undisturbed. At the re-edification of 
the church and building of the chancel, the massive buttresses support- 
ing the north and south walls of the nave were added, leaving the ori- 
ginal doorway in the south wall undisturbed. The west gable is pierced 
for a small window loop, at the height of twelve or fourteen feet from the 
ground; and this, as I have had frequent occasion to remark, appears 
to have lighted the dwelling room of the officiating ecclesiastic, which 
possibly resembled the gallery of some of our modern churches. 

No. 64. — View of the interior of the east and west gables of the old 
church of Kilmacomb, near Dunmore, county of "Waterford. That of the 
east gable shows the occurrence of several square holes piercing the 
wall, the two lowest having probably answered the purpose of peep 
holes, which are commonly found in churches of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The west gable shows an offset at the springing of 
the roof, on which the beams of an upper room may have rested ; and 
this idea is borne out by the fact, that at the apex of the gable there is 
a Bquare-headed window, whch would have lighted such an apartment. 

No. 65. — Ground plan of the old church of KHmacomh, showing the 
position of the doorway in the north wall. 

No. 66. — Plan of the old church of Stradbally, county of Waterford. 
This building indicates two different periods of construction, viz. the 
original church, consisting of nave and chancel, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the massive square tower attached to it, on the north side, at 
the junction of the nave and chancel, which is probably of the fifteenth 
century. There are two doorways in the nave — one in the north, and 
the other in the south wall — that in the north being headed with an 
equilateral pointed arch, and its door fastened from within by a massive 
wooden bar, sliding in a groove constructed in the thickness of the wall. 
The massive tower on the north side of the church was of three stories 
(each lighted by a small loop in the north wall) ; and to give it its required 
proportions, the north wall of the chancel was removed, and made to 
encroach on the church. The exact position of the original entrance to 
this tower is now not apparent; but it may have been by a doorway 
raised above the floor of the chancel, to which access could be had only 
by a ladder. On the west side of the basement floor of the tower, a 
narrow flight of steps in the west wall lead to the room above. 

No. 67. — Plan of the old church of Eillea, near Dunmore, county of 
"Waterford. This building is singular in its plan, the chancel having been 
prolonged on the north side, so as to form the base of a slender square 
tower. Three sides of the tower yet remain, and its basement room is 
arched. There are two peep holes in the north wall of this room, and a 
broad recess on the same side; each room was lighted by a window loop 
in the north wall : of the walls of the church the foundations only remain, 
and there is an indication of a chancel arch. 

No. 68. — East window of the Black Abbey at Kilkenny, the date of 
which is about the end of the fourteenth century. 
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No. 69. — "Window in the south wall of the same abbey. 

No. 70. — Another window, from the same wall of the same abbey. 

No. 71. — "West window of Liscarton old church, county of Meath, 
built by Janico D'Artois, about the year 1403. 

No. 72. — West window, from the same old church. 

No. 73. — East window of Killeen Abbey, county of Meath. 

No. 74 — "Window from the south wall of Killeen Abbey. 

No. 75. — Another window from the same abbey. The similarity 
between this and the east window of the old church of Liscarton is very 
singular, leading to the supposition that it was copied from the latter. 

No. 76. — East window of the collegiate Abbey of Dunsaney, in the 
county of Meath. 

No. 77. — Window from the side wall of Dunsaney Abbey. 

No. 78. — Another window from the same abbey, the style of which 
is remarkably "perpendicular." 

No. 79. — Ground plan of the collegiate Abbey of Dunsaney. 

No. 80. — East window of Clonmel church. 

No. 81. — Interior of the east window of St. Catherine's Chapel, Nook 
Bay, near Ballyhack, county of "Wexford. The style of this window 
is about the middle of the fourteenth century. 

No. 82.— Plan of St. Catherine's Chapel at Nook Bay. The west 
end of this church has been designed for the purpose of a dwelling- 
house. There is a reces3, apparently for a bed, at the base of the west 
wall ; and in the thickness of the same wall there is a narrow flight of 
steps, leading from the body of the building to a doorway midway up 
the gable, which afforded access to an upper room ; the steps are then 
continued to the south parapet. The upper apartment just alluded 
to was heated by a fireplace, in the west gable, close to the summit of 
the north wall. 

No. 83. — Interior view of the east window of Eathmore Abbey, 
county of Meath, a building of the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
or possibly the beginning of the fifteenth. 

No. 84. — Plan of Eathmore Abbey. 

No. 85. — Exterior view of the east window of the collegiate church 
of Toughal, erected A. D. 1464. 

No. 86. — East window of the old church of Macloneigh, near Ma- 
croom, county of Cork — a very good example of the flamboyant style 
of the fifteenth century, of which we have so few good illustrations in 
Ireland, with the exception of the Abbey of Holycross. 

No. 87. — Window from the cathedral of Old Leighlin, county of 
Carlow. 

No. 88. — Another window from the same old church, both being good 
examples of the flamboyant style just alluded to. 

No. 89. — East window from the Lady's Abbey, near Ardfinnan, 
county of Tipperary ; flamboyant in style, and of the same age as the 
former. 

No. 90. — East window of the old church of Malahide, county of 
Dublin — a most excellent example of the perpendicular style of the fif- 
teenth century. 
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No. 91. — Window from the south side wall of Louth Abbey, which 
was probably erected in the fifteenth century. 

No. 92. — View, looking N."W., of a small stone-roofed building, close 
to the Abbey of Louth, county of Louth. I am disposed to regard this 
as the granary of the abbey, and therefore a feature quite unusual in the 
monastic remains in this country. 

No. 93. — Plan of the basement and upper floor of the granary of the 
Abbey of Louth, county of Louth. The lower room is arched, having 
the doorway in the west gable, and a wide splayed window in the east. 
In the N. E. angle there is a flight of winding stepB, leading to the 
room under the roof. A small loop in the east gable lighted the upper 
portion of these stairs. 

No. 94. — East window of Kilronan old church, near Clonmel, 
county of Tipperary. Its date may be the fifteenth century. 

No. 95. — East window of Derrylorm old church, county of Derry, 
of the most debased style of the latter part of the fifteenth or the begin- 
ing of the sixteenth century. 

The Rev. "William Reeves, D. D., read a paper — 

On some Ecclesiastical Bells in the Collection of the Loed Pbimate. 

About thirty years ago, the Rev. Marcus Gervais Beresford, then Vicar of 
Drung and Larah, in the county of Cavan, purchased from a man called 
Keleher two articles of great antiquarian interest, which conjointly 
bore the name of the Clog Mogue, or Bell of St. Mogue. One of them was 
the principal surviving fragment of an extremely ancient Irish bell 
which had been disintegrated by the dint of corrosion ; and the other, 
the mutilated and partly dismantled cover or shrine which at an early 
period had been made for the same bell. 

The man Keleher had to wife the daughter of a Magoveran,* the 
last in the male line of a long succession of hereditary keepers of this 
bell, whose abode was among the Slieve-an-Eirin mountains, to the 
north-east, between Templeport and Fenagh. 

"While this line of the Magoverans were to the fore, they kept the bell 
carefully rolled up in rags, and only exposed it when it was required in 
the parish ofTempleportorthe neighbourhood for the purpose of admin- 
istering oaths upon, or of giving additional sanction to social compacts ; 
but when the Magoverans died out, and it passed into new hands, it ac- 
quired a marketable character, of which the collector availed himself , and 
obtained it at a price. 

The local tradition regarding the bell and its origin was to the fol- 
lowing effect, as narrated by an intelligent schoolmaster, who lived 

* The name Magoveran, or Magauran, as it is sometimes written, is in Irish Tllac 
Sh.aTnpa.Dain, " Son of Samhradhan." It was a patronymic derived from Samhradhan, 
twelfth in descent from Eochaidh, whose posterity, CeallacTl eachrjaCh, " Family of 
Eocbaidh," occupied and gave name to the district now known as the barony of Tully haw, 
in the county of Cavan. From the year 1220 out, the Mac Samhradhains, orMagaurans, 
often appear in the " Annals of the Four Masters" as chieftains of Tullyhaw. 



